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ABSTRACT 

To provide educators with a compilation of available 
data on the implementation and operation of year-round programs^ this 
publication incorporates reviews of evaluative studies conducted by 
six year-round programs: the Prince William County, Virginia, 45-15 
Plan; the Valley View, Illinois, School District, 45-15 Plan; the 
Dade County, Florida, Quinmester Plan; the Atlanta, Georgia, Public 
Schools Four-Quarter Plan; the Becky-David School, Missouri, 45-15 
Plan; and the Cbula Vista, California, 45-15 Plan, Studies were 
selected that are relatively thorough in both scope and evaluative 
procedures and representative in terms of the type of program 
evaluated and geographic location of the program. Program evaluations 
are reviewed separately because of the variability in type of 
program, school characteristics, implementation procedures, 
measurement tools, and other factors. Most of the evaluations analyze 
costs; student achievement; and the attitudes of the community , 
parents, students, and teachers toward the program. Several of the 
evaluations also discuss administrator attitudes and duties, and one 
program evaluation considers the effect of their school's year-round 
program on extracurricular activities. A 40-item bibliography is 
included. (Author/DN) 
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FOREWORD 

In the past, school districts considering year-round plans have had to rely 
primarily upon the projections of feasibility studies. This ERS Research Brief 
provides educators with data on the actual results of year-round school operation. 
It is based on a nationwide search for reports of year-round program evaluations, 
the majority of which are available only from local school districts themselves. 

Not all of the collected reports are treated within the text; however, all 
are noted in the Selected Bibliography. Readers of this publication are requested 
to send two or more copies of other relevant reports at their disposal in order 
that ERS* files will remain current and comprehensive. 

A Research Brief is but one of several types of publications produced by 
ERS in its efforts to collect and report significant data and information per- 
taining to educational administration. In addition to its publications, ERS pro- 
vides special services to the administrative teams of subscribing school systems. 
Through such collection, dissemination, and service activities, ERS strives to be 
responsive .to the needs and interests of administrators throughout the nation. 

A special word of gratitude is expressed to the school districts that pro- 
vided materials for this Research Brief, We trust that this document will be of 
use to them and others. 

' Glen Robinson 
Director of Research 
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INTUOnUCTION 



During the past, few yetii's, then? has been a renewod interest in the concept of year-round education. 
Scores of school districts nationwide h£ive conducted feasibility studies to consider the implementation 



Reportedly, tlie burgeoning interest in year-round educ£ition has been stimulated by needs for both 
curriculum reforms and alternatives to Costly school construction. Feasibility studies conducted by local 
school districts and state departments of education cite the follovvring rationales for year-round operation: 
1 . Schools tliat operate on a year-round basis can utili;2e facilities and resources 
more effectively. 

2. Overcrowding t'Hii be alleviated or avoided without the expensive construction of 
new si'hools. School districts that are fairly stable in population can discontinue 
use of outmoded facilities through more effective use of other school buildings. 
J. Boredom and extensive learning loss over the long summer vacation can be avoided 
through the scheduling of shorter vacation spans. 

A'. Teachers can have the opportunity to practice their profession during the summer, 
increase their annual salary, and improve tlieir financial status. 

5. Shorter terms and courses can provide more variety in subject matter. 

6. The shorter course is a refinement tov>rard continuous progress in an ungraded 
class. Faster learners can continue through courses at their own pace, wirile slower 
learners will have more frequent opportunity for remediation. 

7. Students can have the opportunity to attend sciiocl year-round for acceleration, 
remediation, or part-time employment. 

School districts may have any combination of these or otlier objectives in mind when tiiey choose to 
operate on a year-round basis. Year-round education is a general concept, and its greatest strength 
probably lies in its flexibility and potential to meet various needs tli rough hundreds of different im- 
plementation plans. 



Tiie basic concept of year-round education is extension of sciiool activities beyond the traditional 
9-month operation. This extension occurs either by rescheduling or extending tlie minimum number of re- 
quired attendance days. 



In the rescheduled year, attendance days are divided into quarters, thirds, fifths, or some other 
fraction and separated by vacation periods. 

T rimester Plan 

A trimester plan consists of three 70- to- 7 5 day terms witli lengtliened class periods. I'lie total 



of year-round plans in tlieir scliocls. More tlian seventy districts actually have forsaken the tradition- 
al agrar i an -based summer break in order to implement some type of year-roiuKl program. 



Kc>t ionnle Jot Year - Round Opc raticn 



T ypes of Year-Round School Plans 



Tlie Rescheduled Year 




© instriic t ional hours in a trimester equals that in a semester. A district can then have one- 
its pupils on vacation at all times, thus realizing a space saving. 



2 ■ 

Eacli qunrter may c oiks us t of 45 to 60 ins true t ionnl dnys. There are Severn I common varlzjtions of 
the quarter plan: 

Volnntavy Qncu'tev Plan — Curriculum is revised into integral 60-day units. Pupils 
have the option of attend ing any three or all four quartor.s. Advantages compared 
to the traditional y-monlh calendar are: there are more course options in terms of 
sequence, ability level, and numher of courses available to each pupil; the plan pro- 
vides greater opportunity for remediation, enrichment, and acceleration; and pupils 
wliosc economic support is needed at home can carry a lighter load in each of the four 
quarters, maintain employment, and complete the equivalent of. three quarters of work 
in a 12-month span. 

i'^.\:xjP-.- .1 ..vui'tei'' t^iu'K — Cui'riculum is revised into 60-day units as in the Volun- 
tary Quarter System. Pupils are assigned to attend three of the four 60-day sessions. 
Attendance is staggered so that three-fourths of the pupils are in attendance and one- 
fourth on vacation in each of the quarters. Space needs are reduced by 25 percent. 
The plan offers more course options than the 9-month plan and more frequent opportunity 
for remediation. 

Pi. IK — The 45-15 system is designed mainly to maximize space use. As in the 
staggered quarter plan, three-fourths of the total enrollment is in attendance at each 
session. Pupils are divided into four groups (usually geographic so that siblings and 
neighbors follow the same attendance pattern). Each group attends school for 45 in- 
structional days followed by a 15-day vacation. By staggering entrance dates so that 
groups begin attendance periods 15 days ai)art, the first group will be going on vaca- 
tion as the fourth group enters its attendance period. The process continues through 
four such cycles in the course of 12 calendar months, totaling 180 scliool days per pu- 
pil. Curriculum is divided into 45-day instructional units, providing for more con- 
tinuous progress and more frequent remediation. 

Quinmester Plan 

The quinmester plan divides the regular academic year into four 45-day sessions and offers a fifth 
45-day session in the summer. The plan usually provides the option of attending any four quinmesters 
or all five. The plan is more flexible than the voluntary quarter sys tem. in . terms of courses, stu- 
derjL employnient, remediation, and acceleration. 

The Extended Year 

In the extended year, the minimum number of required attendance days for each pupil is increased. 
In the semester system, each of the usual 90-day terms is extended into the summer by as much as 15 
days, giving a school year up to 210 instructional days. The addirlon/il time can be used for enrich- 
ment, remediation, and acceleration. At the secondary level, pupils can complete six years of academic 
work in five calendar years. 

The extended year also can be broken into trimesters of 70 to 75 days, yielding a school year of 
210 to 225 instructional days. The major advantage of the trimester, as opposed to the semester, 
"v^onded year is the greater flexibility in course offerings. Similarly, the extended year can be di- 




Into quarters of 45 to 60 instructional days, yielding even greater flexibility. 



j^tu;pq.s-e of Chis Research Brief 



Oeripitt? the pro! i f eraC ion of yciiir-routut programs of- alL types, few luive operated Long enough or had 
chp opportunity to LwaLnate carefully tlieir success in roalLxing program objectives. l^ew have measured 

. their impact upon academic achievement, financial costs, or life styles of students, parents, and staff. . 
What are the actual benefits derived from year-round opei'ation? Wiiat are the disadvantages? 

This R'- search Brief atlempLs to provide educators with a com[Hlation of available data on the iin- 
pLementation and .operat ion of year-round programs. Included are reviews of the evaluative studies con- 
ducted by six year-round programs: the Prince William County 45-15 Plan, the Bi^cky-David 45-15 Plan, the 
. Chula Vista 45-15 Plan, the Valley View 45-15 Plan, the Dade County Quinmester Plan, and the Atlanta Quar- 

[■ ter Plan. Tfiese studies were selected from a small group of evaluative studies that are currently avail- 

■ able. Every attempt was made to select studies that are: (1) relatively thorough in both scope and evalua- 
tive procedures, and (2) representative iu terms of .type of jirogram evaluated and geographic location .of 
the program- The apparent einpliasis upon the 45-15 Plan is not intended, to imply program superiority; it 
is simply the result of the proportionately greater number of operative 45-15 Plans and subsequent pro- 
gram evaluatiiMis that are available for review. Program evaluations are reviewed separately due to the 
variahlLity in type of program, school cluiracterist ics , implementation procedures, measurement tools, and 

i: other factors. 
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PRINCK WrUI.l/\M C O UNTY. VIRGINIA 

Prince Willitim Coinuy Pub lie Si'liool lUstrii'i Iniiiatfcl a pilot 45-15 proj»r«nm In Jnne 1971. The 
45-15 PLiii was soloi'tcd as ,4 fin.uu'iaNy rcasdtiabU* moans of au*eoniniodat inj? a I'apidly expanding community 
and fcitudent populalion. 

Tliruo o.U»nK*niary schools and one middle scliool were involved in the plIoL program. All are located 
in Dale (*ity, a ft rowing sulnirban conimunlLy ot* approximately 20,000 persons that is situated outside 
Washington, U.C. Alter a census was completed, four geograpliic areas were established according to the 
best balaiu'e among alJ affected age levels. Kacli area was assigned to one of four attendance calendars 
(coded by red, green, blue, or orange). At the conclusion of the 1971-72 school year, tlie pilot 45-15 
program was evaluated by means of an extensive opinion survey (3)*, a financial analysis (9), and a com- 
parative study of academic achievement (11,40) . 

Cost Analvsis 



Year-round school costs incurred in L 97 1-72 were compared to the costs that would have been incurred 
in a traditional school year. Tlie purpose of the study was to determine the long-range effectiveness of 
the 45-15 Plan in reducing costs. Therefore, start-up costs were appraised and reported separately, but 
'vei'e not included in the general comparison of on-going costs. 

Tlie analytical tool chosen for the financial analysis was selected with the idea of avoiding tlie prob- 
lems iniivirent in the traditional budget reporting system, which fails to include any estimate of the cost 
of classroom and otfier building facilities in tfie evaluation of operational costs. The tool', known as the 
COST-ED Model, employs the concept of total resource consumption. Both operating funds and capital re- 
sources are included in the evaluation of total consumption. 

A comparative study was conducted, based upon the actual operating cliaracter is t ics of the Mills K. 
.fodwin Middle School during J 971-72. (The Mills E. ^odl^rin Middle School was selected for analysis because 
it was viewed as being most representative of the district.) The cost of the resources consumed yearly, 
per pupil, under the 45-15 Plan was compared to the cost per ptipil tuider a simulated operation of tlie God- 
win Middle School on a traditional plan. 

The results are itenriv^ed* in lablc 1. The costs of the 1971-72 school year's 45-15 program was 
$1,033.60 per pupil; had Godwin been operated inider a traditional-term program that year, the per pupil 
cost would have been $1,143.06. Tlie 45-15 Plnn resulted in an estimated savi.ngs of $109.46 per pupil that 
year, or about 9.6 percent compared to the traditional-term program. (See Table 1.) 

Table 2 itemizes the 9.6 percent saving in terms of the percentages saved on specific resources. A 
summary of that percentage breakdown follows; 

/»:,* './'^i *r .* ' // ^t-iff — The teachers and aides who participated in the year-round project 
were given salary • increases proportional to the increases in the length of their contracts. 
Their salaries were then 25 percent and 31 percent higher, respectively. However, these 
personnel tatight one- third more classes due to the elimination of all non- teaching days 
for these staff members. The resultant 3 percent per pupil cost reduction is not considered 
to be necessarily a permanent one. 

./ <; .•*'.7"'" . ''••;;* — Support personnel were able to serve the one-third increase in student en- 
rollment without additional help. All of these staff members not already on a 12-month con- 



*Source documents are noted in parentheses according to their entry numbers in the Selected 
^ .ography. \<[\cr\ a colon appears, the numbers following refer .to pages in the document cited. 



tract were pruvhlfd I2-mouth contracts, thereby increasing costs by 8 percent. Since one- 
third more students were serviced, a 1.9 percent per pupil cost saving resulted. 

^' t/' / — A school building has four component costs: construction costs (principal on 
bonds), l'inanciu« costs (interest on the bond), operation costs (utilities and custodial 
services), and iriaintiMiance costs. Greater economy in all of these areas, through greater 
pupil use of facilities under the A 5-1 5 Plan, resulted in a A. 2 percent per pupil saving of 
$A7.86. These savings are seen as being long-term in nature. 

i'v.'ti*: • — A 0.5 percetit per pupil saving of $6.00 occurred due to more efficient use of 
audio-visual equipment, classroom and library furniture, and other furnishings under the 
A5-15 Plan. 

-TABLE 1 
Prince William County 
COMPiVRISON OK SECONDARY A5-15 WITH TR/\DIT10NAL TERM 
Dollars Per Pupil Annually 



Traditional Term A5-15 
Ko sourc e Cost Cost Net Saving 



Teachers 




$ 503. OA 


$ A69.20 


$ 33. 8A 


Aides 




3A.98 


3A.18 


.80 


Classrooms 




150. Al 


121.57 


28. 8A 


Classroom Furnishings 




32.55 


27.80 


A. 75 


Audio -visual Equipment 




A. 18 


3.89 


.29 


Books and *\-V Software 




1A.05 


IA.05 




fiymnasium 




51.71 


A1.83 


9.88 


Cymnas i um Kqu ipmen t 




2.90 


2.67 


.23 


Cafeteria 




26.81 


21.69 


5.12 


Cafeteria Equipment 




1.5A 


. 1.38 


.16 


Counselors 




33. A6 


29.07 


A. 39 


Librarians 




16.52 


1A.89 


1.63 


Library 




12.90 


10. Al 


2.A9 


Library Furnishings 




3.22 


2.8A 


.38 


Offices 




7.60 


6.07 


1.53 


Of if ice Furnisiiings 




1.51 


1.32 


.19 


Principals/Asst . Pr inc ipals 




AA.27 


35.08 


9.19 


Support Staff 




31. AO 


25.65 


5.75 


Buses 




7.57 


7.57 




Dist. Student Support Staff 




2.05 


2.05 




Dlst. I as true. Support' Sta f f 




2A.78 


2A.78 




Dist. Administrative Staff 




23. 9A 


23. 9A 




Distrlctwide Offices 




6.77 


6.77 




Dist. Office Furnishings 




3.7A 


3.7A 




Coaches 




3.59 


3.59 




Misc. Supplies. & Expenses 




97.57 


97.57 




Total - 


$1,1A3.06 


$1 ,033.60 


$J09.A6 



O „ Source: (9: JO) 
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Princt? William Couniy 
SlIM^bXRY OF SECONDARY 45-15 COST SAVINGS 
Do 1 1 ars Vo r Piij> i 1 Annua J ly 
(PltccmU of Total Pt-r-Piipil I'rai! i L iona 1 Term Annual Costs Shown in Parontlioses) 



SrAFK: 

TeaL-hers $ 33.84 (3.0%) 

Aidos .80 ( ) 

Total Instructional $ 34.64 (3.0%) 

Support 

Counselors $ 4.39 (0.4%) 

Librarians 1.63 (0.2%) 

Pr i nc i pa 1 /Ast;t . 

Principals . 9.19 (0.8%) 

Support (Clurical) 

Staff ' 5.75 (0.5%) 

Total Support $ 20.96 (1.9%) 

TOTAL STAFF ' $ 55.60 (4.9%) 



FACtLITY: 

55l['£!5lL J^"_Lld 1 n^ Areas 

Classrooms $ 28.84 (2.5%) 

Gymnasium 9.88 (0.9%) 

Cafeteria 5.12 (0.5%) 

Library 2.49 (0.2%) 

Officoft ' 1.53 (Oa%) 

Total School liuililinj; Areas 

I ' ^ ^ ^ rUi'J LLOJSL^ and E quip iTicnt 

Classroom Furnisfiin^s $ 4.75 (0.4%) 

Audio-visual Equipment .29 ( -% ) 

r.ymnas iuni Equipment .23 ( ~% ) 

Cafeteria Equipment .16 ( -% ) 

Library Furnishings .38 (0.1%) 

Office Furnislun«5S . 19 ( -% ) 

Total Furnishings and Equipment 

' TOTAL FACILITY 



TOTAL SAVhNGS 



$ 47.86 (4.2%) 



$ .6.00 (0.5%) 
$ 53.86 (4.7%) 



$109.46 (9.6%) 



Source: (9:19) 



From their research results. Prince William County concluded tfiat the 45-15 Plan has .demonstrated signifi- 
cant savings and probably will reali/:e greater benefits in the future. This conclu.sion, they caution, de- 
pend. '5 upon the efficient utilization or elimination of facility slack. If the system continues or becomes 
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stomed to having facility slack, the projected savings will not materialize. 
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Sj-aiJIi-Up Cost s of^ tliy^ .^5" L-\ J'iii'A 

Stnn-iip costs tli.it .inuMiiUi'd to $2 16, 3 A A. 36 woro iiu'iiiTod by Princi.* Wi 1 1 i.im 'County in initiating the 
Plan. labU' 3 lists tliG various costs invoived, including the cost of. don cited computer time that 
other districts might have to finance. 

in inalyzini; tlio t,d)lt', "ilurr i ru 1 urn Work" rofers to tho dove? li^pmcnt of progrnm designs and oducatitnial 
mater ii ' h.u were appropriate foi' terms. ''Staff U'orksliop" refers Lo time allowi'd for planning and 

eov>ri!: anionv; thi' staff in the 45-15 pilot schools. "Clerical" includes census tabulation and tlie de- 

velopment .»! attendaiue maps, bri)»hures, guides, and various parent and student iu)t i f ica L ions . "'Qui civ' 
Summer Ma int<*nance" covers initial overtime ma inten.ihce required before the 45-15 Plan wont into effect. 
Maintenance would be handled in a routine manner thereafter and would be included in the on-going operation- 
al costs. "Publications and Curr icu lum Mater ia 1 s" refers to the actual publishing costs of the above-men- 
tioned briH'hures, guidebooks, curriculum guides, etc. "Air Conditioning" includes the installation costs 
for two of the elementary schools. The operational cost of air c!ond i t itMvi ng was Included in the budgets of 
both the ^tS-l3 and traditional term plans, since all new schools built in Prince William ('ounty would have 
air conditioning in any case. "Kvaluarion Task Force" Includes all the costs involved in assessing tlie effect 
ot the 4 5-15 Plan on student achievement, community attitudes, and cilucational cost. 

TABLK 3 
Prince William County 
4 5-15 START-UP COSTS 



l_tem 

Curriculum Work 
Staff Workshop 
Clerical 

"Quick" Summer Maintenance 
Pub I i <.:at ions and (Curriculum Materials 
Air Ciiml i t ion ing (2 of the 3 elementary schools) 
E va 1 1 1 .1 1 i on Ta a k I'*o r c e 

Achievement ('ompoaent $ 13 ,938.1.7 

Community Attitude Component 19,000.00 
C»KSt Coinponenr 10,7 50.00 

And i t i n g Agen c y 3^715.69 

Total Co s t s 1 n c: u r red by Prince W i 1 1 i am County 
Plus Computer Time Donated by Private Firm 
Total . Start-up. Costs 

Source: (9:47) 



Cost 
$ 29,237.50 
8,730.00 
1,500.00 
5,000.00 
I ,000.00 
123,473.00 
47,403.80 



$216,344.36 

5,400.00, 

$221,744.36 



Student Ach ievement 



The effects of the 45-15 Plan on academic achievement were evaluated througli a comparison of gains 
on standardized achievement tests in year-round scliools and control schools. Sixteen year-round school 
^ -and 11 control classes were administered pre-tests and post-tests approximately four months 
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la tor. An cinalysit; also was made of factors oLtit;r than type of scliool. which could have an effect upon 
achiovenient . The goner a L results of the comparLson sliowed no conciusLvo superiority of tiie year- round 
school or tlie 9-month school in increasing ach Levement , but did suggest the influence of other factors. 

Tlio research study was dfsii'aied compare gains in achievement scores among year-round, 9-montli 
traditional, and 9-inonth modified lurriculum scliooLs while controlling for differences in classroom 
structure, pup LI cha rac tor isL Lcs , and school fiscal characteristics. All the first, tliird, and sixth 
grade classes in Prince Willicun County that couJd be roughly equated in terms of pupil characteristics 
and scliool fiscal variables were considered for the study. From this pool, a random sample of 16 year- 
round classes and 11 control classes was selected, stratified according to grade level and classroom 
structure, and tested. 

Pupils in these classes were administered pre- and post- tests of achievement (Metropolitan 
Achievt-ment Test, 1970 edition), intelligence (Otls-Lennon Mental Ability Test), and attitudes (the 
Virginia Affective Reading Index). Pre- tests were given between the 95th and 101st day of the school 
year. Post-tests were cmducted 71 to 76 scliool days later. 

At the initiation of the study, the classes in the sample were almost equal on mathematics achieve- 
ment and had a difference of i-wo months (.2 of an academic year) in reading achievement. The tests 
indicated moderate differences in intelligence favoring the 9-month modified schools. These differ- 
ences were statistically controlled so as not to influence tlie analysis of achievement gains. 
The post-tests of achievement indicated the following: 

1. There were differences in achievement gains among classes. These differences 
were significant in two of six comparisons In grade one (another comparison ap- 
proached significance), five of eight comparisons in grade three, and approached 
significance in one comparison of eight at the sixtii grade level. 
. 2. The differences in achievement gains could not be accounted for by J^XJliLJ^Ll 
schoo 1 . in a total of 22 c omp a r i son s be twee n schools, there we re si x d i f f e r ence s 
in achievement gains that were statistically significant. At the first grade 
level, the 9-month modified school was significantly superior in three out of six 
achievement areas. In third grade, the 9-month modified was significantly superior 
in two out of eight comparisons, and the year-round school approached a significant 



in summary, the results of the study indicated that none of the types of schools could be conclu- 
sively credited with an advantage in raising achievement scores. This conclusion must be qualified 
by the fact that the achievement gains were measured over a short period of time (less than four months). 

The research study also considered other factors that could affect classroom achievement gains 
and could differ between year-round and control schools. U analyzed teacher instructional behavior 
bashed on systeii. itic classroom observation on the 8-factor scores of OScAR (Observational Schednlu and 
Record)" which describe the nature of teacher-pupil interaction. Teacher characteristics and opinions 
were investigated through the use of a teacher questionnaire. 

The investigation of these factors resulted in the following observations. The analysis of instruc- 
tional behavior did not show any s i,gn i.f leant differences i.n teaclier-pupi I interaction hflween year-round 
and control schools. The groups were almost identical In the amount of discussing, lecturing, repri- 
manding, giving oi coii.s.iands , and questioning. The OScAR dat.i do not prove that tlie re were no differences 
in teacher behavior or effectiveness, but do identify eight factors in which no differences existed. 

There were differences reported in teacher background between year-round and control schools. The 
vear-round school teachers had only half as many years of experience as the control teachers (5 years 



difference in one comparison. At the sixth grade level, there were no differences 
in e'ght comparisons. The complete analysis is depicted in Table 4. 
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TABLE 4 
Prince William County 
ACHIEVEMENT VS. TYPE OE SCHOOL 



Variable 



Crade 1 



Grade 3 



Word Knowledge Gain 

Reading Gain 
Word Analysis Gain 
Total Reading Gain 
Macli Compile tie ions Gain 
Math ('one opts Cain 
Math Problem Solving Gain 
Total Math Score Gain 
Cloze Measure KeadabiJ ity 
Source: (40:4) 



9-Moiitli Modified 

9-Month Modified'-* 
9-Month Modified*^ 
9-Month Modified** 

No Difference 



Mo Difference 



(Year-round school 
P « .055) 

No Difference 



No Difference 
9-Month Modified** 
No Difference 
No Difference 
No Difference 
9-Month Modified** 



Grade 6 



No Difference 
No Difference 

No Difference 
No Difference 
No Difference 
No Difference 
No Difference 
No Difference 



*.05 

**.01 Significance 

vs. 10 years), had been in Prince William County School System less than half as many years as the con- 
trol teachers (2.6 vs. 6.5 years), and had taught in the specific grade or subject matter area less than 
60 percent as many years as the control teachers (4 years vs. 7 years). 

According to self-repurts of how teachers spend their time in different duties, teacliers in 9-month 
schools spond significantly more time in insrruc t ion of the whole class, while teachers in year-round 
schools spend more time in individualized instruction. Since neither type of school proved to he superior 
in raising acliievement scores, the type of Instruction (whole class or individualized) did not appear, by 
inference, to significantly affect achievement scores. 



Attitude Survey s 



A survey of attitudes toward the 45-15 Plan was conducted in April 1972. The three groups directly 
affected by the 45-15 Plan (parentis, students, and school staff) were polled. A comparative survey of 
attitudes was conducted in otiier areas of the county. 

Opinions were obtained tlirough personal Interviews with parents, questionnaires administered in / 
groups to students, and questionnaires distributed to all staff members. A total of 3,007 respondents 
were surveyed in the following sampled groups: ^ 



bale City Parents 


400 


County-Wide Adults 


400 


Dale City 4th Graders 


578 


Dale City 7th Graders 


429 


County- Wide 4th Graders 


399 


County- Wide 7th Graders 


402 


Dale City Staff Members 


174 


County- Wide Staff Members 


225 




3,007 
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Tht' restilLs t»l I lu' un vt'V indii-ate chaL lUc ni.i jor L f v of those groups ilirect ly affecteii by lUl- 45-13 
Plan lavor it strongly. Of Lhe sampU'd Dale CiLy p;ironLs whose childrou attend a 45-15 scfiool, 82 percent 
support tho plan. SixLy-seveu percent 'jf the students surveyed indLcaLed a preferunee for the year-round 
s. hot'l piOi.'.i\i!;i ovei' t h«. two- si'::.is u- r plan. Oi the 174 stafl" iiieinlK-rs (Cil [)eri:ent) whi) responded Lo the 
t|u«.sf ionna i re , 73 peret-nL t'avored the 45-15 Plan, while 21 pereent said LluU they would endorse the plan 
i I' sonie minor i ha n^;es wt-re iihule as lo how the plan alTects Lhem. 



Student ALtltudus 



In arder Lo sample sLudcnL opinion regard iui; the 45-15 Plan, all pa r L ic i pa L ing fourth and seventh 
graders in Dale CUy were surveyed during April 1972. Tlie 429 seventh graders all attended Godwin 
Midd.le Srliool, while the 578 fourth graders represented three clemeaitary schools. 

Miidetu preferences fi)r two semesters or the 45-15 P. Ian are reported in Tables 5 and 6. SLxty- 
seven percent of the seventh graders and 60 percent of the fourth graders favored the 45-15 Plan over 
the two-st-nu-j-.t t-r plan. 



TAIU.K 5 
Prince Will iam County 
DAhK CITY 4TII DllADB 



Response 
hike it better 
Don' t 1 Ike it .i 
About the same 

Source: ('3:44) 



"How 


do you 


feel about 


going to 


school on 


the 45- 


15 Plan 


?" 






_A1_! 




















lUPyTS 


Cir Is 


Neabsco 


Dale City 


Re l_ A_lr 


Red 


lUue 


Green 


Orange 


6o:: 


• 56Z 


64% 


63% 


54% 




64% 


59% 


59% 


55% 


much 2"3Z 


25% 


21% 


22% 


29% 




18% 


28% 


25% 


23% 


17>; 


19Z 


14% 


1.5% 


1.6% 


20% 


18% 


13% 


15% 


22% 



Si.xty percent of the seventh graders and 57 percent of the fourth graders reported approval of 
"more breaks, more often." Twenty- three percent of the seventh graders also expressed that they "Don't 
get bored with schoo I /vacat Ions . " When asked for disadvantages, 20 percent of the seventh graders and 
7 percent ol the fourth graders said that year-round school caused vacation problems; 17 percent of the 
seventih graders dLsliked their col or . a t tendance calendar. 

TABLE 6 
PrLuc:e William County 
DALK CITY 7TH GRADE 
"How ilo you feel about going to school on the 45-15 Plan?" 



Revj3t)ase , All Boys G iris Red ILLM*?. Green OlliHIS^i 

Like it better than 

than two semesters 67% 69% 65% 59% 72% 81% 58% 

Don't like it as much as 
g o i n '.; for two s !:i e s t e r s 

with'summer off 19% 19% 19% 23% 17% 10% 26% 

About the same as going 

to school for two semesters 14% 12% 16% 18% 11% 9% 17% 

Source: (3:29) 



n 



Tl)0 ycar-rouml scliuol, according to S2 percGiU of the four Lit graders and 72 percenl of tlie seventh 
graders, has not caused thoin any problems in school whitih tliey did not linvc. the year before. 

More than two-thirds (69 percent) of the seventh grader.^ indicated that the A5-J5 PJan had not 
a f f " e c- 1 e d 1 1 U' i r pa r 1 1 1 : i p a t ion ( n o s i r a - c- 1 i r r i c u I a r a c t i v i t i e s . Those who fell L ha t t lie c- ha nge i n s cito o 1 
year had caused problems reported that tliey eitlier could not participate while on vacation or tliat re- 
turning to scl)Ool for extra-curricular «ictivities was difficult. 

Nearly three- fourths of both fourth and seventh grciders (73 percent and 74 percent, respectively) 
suggested that the cliange to the year-round schedule had not reduced their number of friendships. Fifty- 
three percent of the fourth graders and 28 percent of the seventh graders still have the same friends. 
Twenty percent of the fourth graders and 46 percent of the seventh graders lost some friends luit made new 
ones. A loss In number of friendships was indicated by 11 percent of the fourth graders and 5 percent 
of Llie seventh graders. 

45-15 Parent Attitudes 

The higli degree of support for the 45-15 Plan varied little among parents in different attendance 
areas or between men and women. (Tlie sample consisted of an equal number of women and men.) Lowest 
support was from parents wlio liad children both on the 4 5-15 Plan and in high school on a 9-'month, tra- 
ditional school year. Seventy- two percent of these parents liked tlie plan, while 23 percent were dis- 
satisfied . 

"Almost two- thirds'' of the parents polled said that their opinion of the 45-15 Plan had not 
changed since tiie program began in the summer of 1971 (3:9). Of the 30 percent who had changed their 
opinion, 88 percent of them had come to support the plan after disliking it initially. 

The advantages and disadvantages of the 45-15 Plan were cited by i)arents as follows: 



Advantages Cited; 

Improves education for children 55% 

Children don't need 3-month vacation 37% 

iietter utilization of facilities 2l% 

Varied vacat ion/ travel opportunities 14% 

Less boredom for students 12% 

Better than split shifts/overcrowding 8% 

Saves money 6% 

Disadvantages Cited: 

Other children in family on 2-semester year 22% 

Changes in family living patterns, v/aoations 19% 

Educational disadvantages 8% 

Prefer traditional school year 5% 

Does not Improve education 4% 



A majority of the parents (55 percent) agreed that the 45-15 Plan is the best .way to solve the 
school system's enrollment problems; 37 percent felt that building new schools was the answer; 8 per- 
cent supported other methods. Seventy- three percent felt that the plan should be more than a tem- 
porary means of solving enrollment problems, and that it should exist as a permanent program. If 
-the 45-15 Plan were to be expanded to other grade levels or areas of the county, two-thirds of the 
parents felt that it should include all grade level.s\ elementary througli secondary. 
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45-15 Staff Altitudes 

Of the 27 A staff mcmbtirs at tlie four Dale City schools, L74» or 61. percent, responded to the opinion 
quest ioiinn i ros , There was unanimous proferencc (1.00 percent) for the 45-15 IMan among administrators, 
while 7 5 percent of the teachers preferred tlie 4 5-15 Plan. Of those responding* to the survey, 89 percent 
felt that tlie plan sliould be utllizud as a continuing program. 

The advantages and disadvantages of the 45-15 Plan, as viewed by staff members, are listed in Tables 
7 and S. Staff members mentioned t.ho vacation scliedule as an advantage most frequently, as did students. 
No single feature of the 45-15 Plan was agreed upon as a disadvantage. Twenty-eiglit percent did not offer 
any disadvantages, and the remainder were equally diviJed among several concerns. 

Most staff members (8^^ percent) felt that the 45-15 Plan ma ices it possible for students to learn more 
efficiently. A number of educational benefits for students were cited, including more continuous educa- 
tion, bettor retention, less review time necessary, less boredom, and liigher interest. Specific problems 
for students were mentioned by 33 percent of the staff, including laclc of recreational facilities during 
vacations, interference witli family vacation patterns, problems in scljednling, and disruption of personal 
re la t ionships . 

Seventy- eight percent of tlie respondents reported that the 45-15 Plan had not caused any particular 
instructional problems for them. Tlie remaining 22 percent complained of student changes, broken conti- 
nuity, and lack of preparation and planning time. When asked what changes they would like, 42 percent 
reported more paid teacher vac at ion/ leave periods, 28 percent wanted to be on tlie same schedule as students, 
and 14 percent indicated i^mprovemen ts in scheduling and increased preparation time. 

TAIiLli: 7 
Prince Williiim County 
OAU-: CITY STAKF 
"Wliat do you like best about the 45-15 Plan?" 















All 


Responses* 


All 


Men 


Wonien_ 


Admi n . 


Teachers 


Otjieri; 


i'^our 3-week vacations 


45/°^ 


24% 


53% 


40% 


54% 


27% 


.More student interest. 














motivation; less review 


32% 


35% 


32% 


40% 


36% 


20% 


Improved education for pupils 


17% 


24% 


14% 


20% 


15% 


20% 


Better teaching conditions 


13% 


11% 


14% 




19% 


2% 


Better curriculum 


8% 


11% 


7% 


30% 


8% 


4% 


.Miscellaneous 


6% 


5% 


6% 


10% 


3% 


13% 


Everything 


2% 


3% 


2% 




1% 


4% 


Better student retention 


]% 




2% 


10% 


1% 




Nothing 


1% 




1% 




1% 




No opinion 


9% 


11% 


8% 




3% 


22Z 



Source: (3:61) 



*Kespondents gave one or more opinions. 
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TAliLli: 8 
Prince William Comity 
DALE CITY STAl'K 
' ' Wh a t d oji_ ' t you 1 i ko about it?" 





AU 


Men 


Women 


Admin « 


Teachers 


All 
Othert 


No response 


28'-^ 


'i2Z 


26% 


A0% 


21% 


A 2% 


Ltick oi tCiichtjr paid 
yaeat ion/ leave por iodrf 


in 


22% 


12% 


- 


16% 


9% 


Mi seel laiiuous 


122 


ii;: 


13% 


20% 


10% 


13% 


Packing, storage, moving 
between .sessions 


.11% 


5% 


13% 


10% 


16% 




Lack of preparation, 

or>;an ix./it ion » evaluation time 


10% 


5% 


10% 




U% 


2% 


Program <uk\ student scl^eduling 
problems 


10% . 


19% 


7% 


10% 


12% 


A% 


Nothing 


9% 


3% 


10% 


10% 


7% 


13% 


Hi'^U school not on 45-15 Plan 


6Z 


5% 


6% 


10% 


A% 


9% 


Lntert'Lfres with graduate work 


A% 


3% 


5% 


10% 


A% 


2% 


f a m i .1 y vacation p r ob 1 ems 


n 




5% 




2% 


9% 



Source: (3:62) 



'^Respondents gave one or more opinions. 

County-Wide Opinions 

The corresponding parents, staff members, and fourth and seventh graders polled in other areas of 
Pr ince .Wil 1 iam County, who were not affected by the 45-15 Plan, were not as supportive of the plan. Fifty- 
two percent of the surveyed adults, 73 percent of the school staffs, 18 percent of the seventh graders, 
and 35 percent of the fourth graders reported that they would like the 45-15 Plan. 

Of 400 adults surveyed county-wide, 91 percent had heard of the 45-15 Plan in Dale City, but only 
20 percent were judged by the interviewers to understand the plan very well. Opinions were: 52 percent 
supported the plan, 27 percent did not like it, and 21 percent had no opinion. The closer the physical 
proximity to the Dale City area, the higlier the reported support for the 45-15 Plan (41 percent support 
in a rural area and 63 percent support in the closest area). 

A total of 399 fourth graders and 402 seventh graders were sampled county-wide. Nearly all of them 
(9 5% of the seventh graders and 83% of the fourth graders) had heard of the 4 5-15 Plan in Dale City. 
The majority were not in favor of the plan, as indicated in the following summary of responses (3:87): 

Response 7th Gr ade 4th Grade 

Would not like it 60% 51% 

Would like it 18% 35% 

Not sure 22% 14% 

Students n;.]med their desire for a long summer vacation or long vacation trips as the major reason why 
they would not want to go on the 45-15 Plan (67 percent of the seventh graders and 36 percent of the fourth 
graders). When asked for advantages to the plan, 35 percent of the seventh graders and 37 percent of the 
foMt-^i traders gave none. The remaining students mentioned that they cciuld learn more, tlierc would be more 
l^J^Jj^ore often, and that they could participate in more seasonal activities. 
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A i.i)Lal (»i J.J.'), or ().S iHTCL'iit , of Lhu conn ty-wide staff who wero snmpled returned tlioir opinion 
questionnaire. ScvuuL y-t hrc-u pL«rL-L»nt of the respondents would Rive the 45-15 I^lnn a trv, 16. percent 
were uncerLaiu, 4 percent would ask to bo transferred, 4 percent would seek employment elsewhere, and 
') pe r . • n t i; a v e n o r e s p o n sc. A g r l». 1 1 l' r n u mh e r o f s t a f f nieinb e r s indicated that they won 1 d su j) p o r t the 
plan if spec i f ic f inane ia 1 and edueat iona I henef i ts couUl he shown . 

Dnly 57 percent of the teachers tliought that students could learn more effectively under the 
45- 1 5 Plan, i-omparcd to 84 percent amoni; Dale City teacliers. The profile of edueat iona I benefits 
that staff members attributed to tliu 45-1.5 Plan differed between Dale City and the rest of the county. 

TABLE 9 
Prince William County 
• OPINIONS OF 45-15 EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS 
Dale City Staff Compared to (or vs.) County-Wide Staff 

Dale City County-wide 



Chief advantages to 45-15 Plan 


Staff 


Staff 


Provides better education 


35% 


16% 


Better retention; less review time 


30% 


23% 


More breaks for students 


29% 


20% 


Higher interest, less boredom 


24% 


11% 


Miscellaneous benefits 


15% 


2% 


Can't say 


6% 


18% 


Better utilization of facilities 


2% 


32% 


Better f amily/studen t vacation options 


3% 




No advantages 




2% 



Source: (3:4) 
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BECJO'-lMVll) s; 

4^5-j_5_ PLAN 

riu- BLH-ky-f).iv id Sclun>l is iMU* ot' Un\r t.- 1 imiumu :i rv schools in tlu: Kranris llow«:'lL Publit' School 
iJislricr loi\-ued in St. Ch.irjfS County, Hissoiiri. The coiiiity, :f snhiirhan art-a oittshlc Si. houls, 
.experienced a growLh rale of 7 5 pert'enL btJtwecn 1.960 and 1970. The tl isJ L r i r t; ' s 1969-70 schoo 1 -yea r 
figures indirated a total student LMirolLmont of appro.ximaLe 1 y 4,000 siudcnlsri with 2,400 of thoyu at 
the elementary level. 

The Becky-David School consists of two connected units, prinuiry (1-3) and intorniedlace (4-6) 
under sciparate pr Lnc ipa Lsh i ps . Prior to the initiation of the year-rountl program, both units were 
ungraded. They contained a total of 48 classrooms and approximately 1,600 students. 

The 45-15 Year -Round Plan was atiopted by the Becky-Davitl Sciiool and put into 0[)erati(m in 
July 1969 as a means of meeting increased space demands. The attendance area serviced by the Becky- 
David School was divided into four geograpiiic areas, creating attendance groups of 325 to 37 5 chil- 
dren each. 

Teachers had two basic sciiedules. The majority of the teachers worked according to the 43-15 
schedule, thus teaching a total of [80 days. Tccichers who chose to work full-time usually took two 
or more weeks vacation in the summer and were replaced by other qualified teachers. l)urinj»; the 
first two years of operation, teachers switched students ac the end of each nine-week session, tfuis 
teaching a minimum of four different classes per year. 

The program was evaluated after the completion of tlie first 45-15 sciiool yea r (8 , 18 , 26) . The 
evaluation results are reviewed as follows. 

S tudent Achi evement 

Achievement data for the 1969-70 sciiooI year were collected through the district's regular ad- 
ministration of Stanford Achievement Tests (SAT) during late April or early May. A random sample 
of fourth, fifth, and sixth grade pupils (35 of each gr£ide level) v/ere selected from the population 
of Becky-David Intermecl la te School pupils who had attended Becky-David the year previous to the 
45-15 school year. A control group was selected from the corresponding grade levels in Central 
iUemen tciry School, also in the Francis Howell Public School District. Students from the Becky-David 
S'clidol and the control school ^^ere matched for grade level, sex, intelligence quotients on the Otis 
Quick" Scoring Test of Mental Ability, and previous achievement as indicated by tlie end of the 1968-69 
school year Stanford Achievement Test scores. Imperfections In the matching were controlled for 
statistically during the analysis of achievement. 

Sample gains in SAT scores in reading and mathematics were computed for the 1969-70 scliool year, 
and comparisons were made between the two schools at eacii of the three grade levels. Table 10 
presents the averaged achievement gains and intelligence quotients for the sampled groups. After 
controlling statistically for IQ quotients and other control variables, the differences In gains 
between schools were found to be: (1) statistically significant (p<.01) favoring the control group 
in both reading and arithmetic at the fourth grade level, ami (2) not significant in reading or arith- 
metic at the fifth and sixth grade levels. The Becky-David School study qualified the fourth grade 
results by indicating that the control group at all grade levels had attended school a few weeks longer 
at the time of their achievement test, and that this advantage could account partially for the signifi- 
cant difference in gains. 
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TABLE 10 
Hecky-DavLil School. 
MD\NS rOR Kl-ADINC: AND AKl.TllMl-TlC ACU 1 EVKMIINT 
AND CONTROL VAKTAJU.KS (Intellifrence QuoLilmUS nnd Previous ArhicvomtMU) 

1\ o o'd i ng A r j I- liini> t i c 



InLe 1 Liv;oiU'0 Bug inning'^ End BuginuLii>V" l^nd 

Grade Croup QlioL Lents Achievement. Achievement Aehievement Acliicvenient 

Beeky-David 109.6 ^».2 4.8 4.2 4.7 

Control 109. H 4.1 5.3 3.9 5.0 



Becky-David 108.2 5.0 6.0 5.1. 5.9 

Control 107.7 5.1 6.4 • 4.9 5.9 



Becky-David 107.2 6.0 6.6 5.6 6.3 

Control. 107.9 6.2 6.8 5.9 6.5 



Source: (ft: 7-11) 



•»'«Note: ''Beginning Acii ievement" scores are based upon the resul ts of tests conducted at tlie end of tlie 
1968-69 school year. 

A t tit u d e Sij^r V e)/ s 

Parentnl attitudes toward the 45-15 Plan were evaluated tlirough three questionnaire surveys. The 
latest reported survey was conducted in May 1971, and is suniniar i./:ed here. A total oi' 901 question- 
naires were sent to parents in all four attendance areas; 53 percent of these were completed and re- 
turned. The replies included the following: 
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What is your child's attitude toward school? 

^0.5Z — child preferred year-roin\d plan over O-month pJan 

\0.2'K — either plan was okay 

22.6% — child preferred the 9-month plan 

20.1^ — child had exi^ressed little opinion 

6.3/i — parent had no opinion 
Do you find the 3-week vacations more desirable than the summer vacation? 
54.3% — desirable 
24.4% — no strong feelings 
16.6% — undesirable 

4.5% — no opinion 
After experiencing the year-round plan, would you: 
83.9% — prefer to remain on tiie year-round plan 

1.6% — prefer to go split sessions 
10. 5Z — prefer to increase property ta:-:es to provide for build Lng enough 9-month schools 

3 . S — o t b r 

Would you prefer the extension of the year-round program to the junior and senior liigh schools? 
38.9% — no 
28.8% — yes 

32.1% — if space needs dictate 
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It tlu.' muiu'y woi'i* .ivaihible to build the necessary building, would you desire to return to the 
9~i;ionth schedule? 

35.0% — yes 

55.2/^ — no 

9.b.^ — no opinion 



An at tempt was made to discover the factors influencing parental attitudes. In a statisticaJ 

analysis of variables^ ti)e evidence suggested that general, attitudes were formed on the basis of 

parents' perceptions of the relative effectiveness of the instructional program, and especially the 
el f ect Lveness resulting from teacher changes every session. 



The financial evaluation was inconclusive. Scattered data were collected but not combined or 
interoreled in terms of per student costs. The following findings were reported: 



1. it was estimated that building costs over time would be reduced to 80 per- 
cent ot what they would be under the traditional year. (Tliis is a projection and 
is not based upon actual results.) 

2. The Becky-David School was air-conditioned in 1970 at a cost of $80,000. 

3. The potential savings in textbooks, library resources, and other instruc- 
tional supplies would depend upon the spending policies of the schools. 

4. The food services department appeared to have no additional costs operating 
its program during the summer months, and participation remained about the same. 

5. In t lie area of maintenance, additional major equipment items were purchased 
to reduce working time. It was projected that this equipment would decrease 
labor' costs over the long run. 

6. Kxcept for a small increase in electricity, utilities in 1969-70 remained 
about the same as under the traditional 1968-69 school year. 



Cost An a lysis 
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riio tlliuL.i Vis til City liU-nuMi t.i ry Schiuil Distrii't sltvii-us uxpiiiuUnK coimminity outside metro- 
politan San DiL'go. During July 1971, tliu distrii't iiiitiatocl a 45-15 Plan in 4 of its 26 uiumentnry 
schools. The t>h jci-t i vi* was to {u*iwic!ti adclitional clnssroom spaco without inctirring the costs of 
L-oiist rue. t ing a nuw school. Approximately 4,000 students, j;rades K-6, iind 100 teachers were involved 
in the pilot pro.^ram. 

A pro^;i*am ova I ua Li on was conducted after the first year of oporntion (24); tlie results are 
suiiuii.ir i zed here. 

Student Achievement 



Achievement of year-round pupils during the 1971-72 school year was compared to the achievement of 
pupils under traditional calendars. Since the evaluation was limited to information gathered tlirough 
mandated state testing programs, it analysed data pertaining only to the primary grades and to reading 
ach iovemen t . 

One study compared second and third grade reading achievement gains as measured by the end-of- Die- 
year administration of the Cooperative Primary Reading Test. Pupils were randomly selected from the 
four year-round schools and from four traditional schools whose student population provided as close a 
match as possible in terms of mean IQ (all IQ scores in this study were measured by the Cognitive 
Abilities Test), mean reading achievement scores, and ethnic composition. Despite efforts to control 
for all variables other than type of school year calendar, the schools differed in terms of classroom 
structure. Three of the year-round schools had open-classrooms, while the four traditional schools all 
had closed classrooms. 

Results of the study are suimnarized in Table 11. Test performance gains (between May 1971 and 
May 1972) were not significantly different at either the second or third grade level. 

TABLK 11 
Chula Vista, California 
'gains in reading ACmiLVI-MI-NT TEST ' SCORES 
Means and Stiindard Deviations 



Gai,.ri: May 1971-May 1972 




Trad it ional 






Year-Round 




t-tes t 




No. 


Mean 


SD 


No. 


Mean 


SD 




Second Grade Girls 


35 


0.93 


0.57 


45 


0.89 


0.62 


0.28 


Second Grade Boys 


39 


0.85 


0.56 


35 


0.65 


0.66 


1.41 


Third Grade Girls 


45 


0.82 


0.66 


37 


0.62 


0.52 


1 . 54 


Third Grade Boys 


40 


0.78 


0.62 


49 


0.57 


0.75 


1.38 



Source: (24:29) 



A similar study compared reading gains achieved by matclied pairs ' (matched by grade, sex, IQ, and 
previous reading achievements levels) of second and third graders from year-round and traditional year 
schools. The traditional school students were drawn from school.? having socio-economic levels com- 




''\2 to the year-round schools. 
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T.iblf 1.* summ.ir i /rs tlu* tl.il.i. At tht» jiurunil ^nulo K'vol , the miMii tl I f t'ort»not» hot.'otMi HKitohcul 
piiirri i)t* boys was not j:t;it isi fi-.il I y s f it-ant , while the mean dlffercMU'e for matcheil pairs ol 
was stnc 1st u'al ly si^nifii-anl beyond the .05 level of eonf Iilence , frivorlni; the traditional sehool ^Irls. 
Ai I lie I bird .'a ado !.»vcl, lh»' vuin ^1 i f t i-ri'n»i» lielween mati'hetl pairs was ni)t statistically si};tnt leant 
tor boys or ^irls. 

lAiii.K i:; 

<.:hula VisLa, California 
CiiMPiMilSONS rAlIU']) RE/MJING ACU IllVllMLNT Ti-ST SCOKKS 

F()K Mr\iciii-D TVS a:;;) yks skcom) anp tuiud craios 





is umber of 
Pairs 


TYS Moan 


YRS noan 


Ilean '>if-_ 
ferencG (D) 


Standard 

i deviation (SlV-j 


t-test 


Sorond (irado Hoys 


6J 


2.41 


2". 25 


0.16 


0.83 




1.54 


Second (Irade M iris 


61 


2.76 


2. 43 


0.33 


0.90 




2.87* 


Third Crado Boys 


51 


3.10 


3.11 


0.65 


0.65 




0.07 


Third Crade (;irls 


66 


3.42 


3.31 


0.80 


0.59 




1.34 



Soun-e: (24:29) 



Student Attitudes Toward Self and School 

Second and fifth grade pupils were randomly selected from four traditional seliools and from each of 
the attendance groups at the four year-round schools. The traditional and year-round schools wore matched 
as closely as possible in terms of mean IQ, reading achievement, and ethnic composition. Students wore 
administered questionnaires at the beginning and end of the school year in order to appraise any changes 
in their attitiides toward self (as measured by the Self Appr/iisal Inventory) and school (as measured by 
the School Sentiment Index). 

Thp rowtults indicated that the trauitional school and year-round school boys did not differ signifi- 
cantly in their chanpe of attitudes during the year, nor did second grade girls. Fifth grade girls dif- 
fered significantly in their change of attitude toward school (significant beyond the .05 level of con- 
fidence) — but not toward self. Attitudes toward school became statistically less favorable during the 
year for traditional-year girls, while year-round school girls experienced slightly more favorable atti- 
tudes . 

Student reactions to the year-round program, in specific, were measured in another study during 
October 1972. Brief questionnaires were administered to 10 percent of the students in Grades 4, 5, and 
6 who liad attended the full 1971-72 year-round program. The students were asked to Indicate their pref- 
erence for the traditional or year-round calendars and to state tl^elr 1 Ikos and dislikes regarding the. 
year-round program. The results showed tliat 132 (65 percent) preferred tlie year-round calendar and 72 
(35 percent) preferred the traditional school year. The pupils* responses to the questions regarding 
likes and dislikes are summari/^ed in Table 13. : 



ERIC 
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TABLK 13 
Chula Viscii, California 
COMi'lLNTS NLVDK BY i'UPLLS 



\s\\i\t pupils liked about YKS ; 

Spaced vacations 
Lntersession 
More ^vacations 

You don't forget over vacation 

You don't get tired /bo red with ticliooL 

You don't get bored with vacation 

Year-round is more fun 

[ like it because you do more work 

I like the teachers 

I like everything about year-round 

^"^'^^ ^^J- pup i t s_ ui si iked about YRS : 

Vacat ions /.summer too short 

Have to go to school during summer/hot 

Vacation conflict witli parents 

In scliool when friends out /other scliool/other section 

[n school when older siblings out 

Intersession 

Forget during vacations 

Miss special holidays 

Get mixed up/changing rooms/ the schedule 
1 don't like anything about year-round 

Source: (24:45) 



Percentage of Pupils 
Who Made Comment 



yioj^s 

26%(23) 
12%(11) 
2%(2) 
2%(2) 
17o(l) 
l%(l) 
2%(2) 
0%(0) 
1%(1) 
7%(6) 



19%(17) 
3%C3) 
2%(2) 
3%(3) 
IXd) 
2%(2) 
2%(2) 
1%(]) 
2%(2) 
4%(4) 



Girls 

46%(53) 
5%(6) 
4%(4) 

11%(13) 
3%(3) 
4%(4) 
3%(3) 
3%(3) 
2%(2) 
6% (7) 



4%(4) 

4%(5) 

8%(9) 

9%(10) 

4%(4) 

4%(4) 

0%(0) 

3%(3) 

2%(2) 

3%(3) 



Student Attendance. 



An e:<£tmLnat ion of student records indicated that year-round pupils had a higher proportion of 
unexcused absences than did traditional school pupils. Also, year-rruind pupiLs averaged 7.1 sick days 
whereas traditional school pupils took an average of 6.7 sick days. The study suggested that some con- 
fusion or conflict with family schedtiles during the initial year might have been responsible for the 
higher absenteeism. 

Tea cher Attendance 

Year-rour.d teachers on both the 184-189 day contracts and the extended 190-238 day contracts 
took an average of 3 percent of their contracted work days as sick leave. Traditional school 
teachers took an average of 4 percent of their contracted days as sick leave. 

Tea cli er_ Mora le 

Teacher morale at the year-round schools and at matched traditional .schools was measured by 
means of The Purdue Teaclier Opinionaire. Questionnaires were distributed at the start anti end of the 
school year. Of the year-round teachers, 68 percent compU-ted both pre- and post-test forms; no indi- 
cation is given of the percent returning both forms in the traditional schools. The test scores in- 
dicated that both groups of teachers started the year below the piiblisher's norm but ended the year at 
the norm. Thus, there was no measured difference in teacher morale between year-round and tradi- 
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Part»i\t: ALLitu dejj 

Parenti::. of year-round school students wore interviewed at tlie beginning and end of the school 
year. A totil of 198 parents was randomly selected and interviewed in July 1971; 177 of these were 
quos cloned aiialu lu April 1^72. 

During July, 5 J percent favored tlie year-round program; 22 percent preferred the traditional 
school year; and 25 percent were undecided. By tlic end of tlie pilot year, attitudes had shifted to 
79 perct-nt favoring the year-round program, 17 percent preferring the traditional school year, and 
4 percent remaining undecided. Of the 72' parerits (41 percent of all parents interviewed) who also 
had children i:^ :5econdary schools, 25 percent stated that they had difficulty with the conflict in 
schedules. 

As part of the April interview, parents were questioned regarding the advantages and d iwadvantages 
of rlie year-nnind schedule. Parental comments, and their frequency of occurance, follow: 

TABLE 14 
Chula Vista, California 

coLMENTS mm: by parents 



Pos 1 1 iv e Comme nts 

Academic advantage 

Motivation increased 

Intersession worthwhile 

Vacation at times other than summer 

Savings on scfiool clothes 

Children kept off streets 

Efficient use of school plant 

Can see chiJd more often 

Better plan for working parents 

Sibling relationships aided 
^•^^i'iul'^ I CjjnmieiU^ 

Junior/Sen ior High School should go year-round 
i '^egat iv e Com men ts 

Disrupts vacations 

Hard on clothes 

Hard for working mothers 

Cannot do things as a family 

Do not like combination classes 

Academi c d 1 sad vantage 

Intersession does not meet expectations 
Staggered cycle is confusing 

Source: (24:18) 



Percentage of Parents 
Who Made Comment 

58% (102) 

51% ( 90) 

35% ( 62) 

24% ( 43) 

19% ( 33) 

13% ( 23) 

11% ( 20) 

8% ( 14) 

6% ( 11) 

2% ( 3) 

19% ( 34) 

18% ( 32) 

6% ( 11) 

6% ( 10) 

4% ( 7) 

4% ( 7) 

3% ( 6) 

3% ( 6) 

3% ( 5) 
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Acrording to pr i lu- i p.ils , tlio year-round program resulLed in incrocisc?d admlnisL raiive duties. The 
lar>;L»r pupil population inL'ant an hiL-ronso in srheduLinf», record keeping, and information dispersion. 

The staggLM*lng of both pupil and teaiher attondanee made scheduling of meetings, special services, 
and mandated uv^tini; programs more difficult. Communiea t ion in general became more complex. The 
shifting of classes fri)m one room to another resulted in greater attention to space allocation and a 
need for moving and storage faciLities. 

F Lnanji^ejS 

N'o formal financial evaluation was conducted. Some scattered information was obtained through 
inu*rviews will) the Assistant Superintendent. He reported that the greatest savings resulted by 
avoiding the cost of purchasing a land site, constructing a new building, and paying bond interest. 

The budget for operational expenditures iu the year-round schools was based upon the same per 
pupil cost: as in the traditional schools. Some per-pupil savings v>rere noted in the cost of gas, 
electricity, and services contracted on a 12 -month basis, sucli as building insurance. 



ERIC 
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V.ilK'V View KU-!:itMU .ii'v Sr!ni*jl Disiriit Ls loiMLt-d in ihv suburban coimiiuniLy of Loi:kp(>rL, 
llliiu»i.'^. IL L-MU'iHiip-i.-^scH <in .H'LM of iipp ri)x i nun Ll" I y 4f] s((ii;ire miUfS (Hitsftic niL-U'cipo ( f t an Cii if.i^cj . 
Dur iiii; Jiiik- 1970, ilu' tiistritL Lniti.iLt^d a ^'o-lS Plan in all of its c luiiuMi t a ry scIukWs as a moan.s 
of absorb LUf.'. a rapidly i lu- t uas i jil'. studenL j»o))u 1 a L i oa . Al tbat tiniL*, ilio dlscrirL (.-"MriJl U'd a Lota l 
of pvijuKs in 7 i» 1 L^iueiuary sciiools. An iiicrfasf in Lhu studuai popLflatiun Lo an esLiinated 

22,bO(.) pupil."^ was forOcasLt-d for 1980. 

Alttr tlK- first" two voai's of opcrallon, the Valley View inemciitary School A5-15 IM.an was evalu- 
ated by t'nu sc'hool distrui {iii>; the results of that e\^■l I.na t Ion cite snmiiiar i-zcd })ore. As a cnnso- 
qiu«nc€ of Lilt' reporLt'd suocess or the clemuiitaiy A5-15 EM.an, tlie Valley View High School linple- 
meuted a -V)- 1 '> Plan in duly 1972. The outcomes of that proj/^rani have not yet been evnluatetl. 

All professional staff withi.n the tUstrict completed a Afi-tteni questionnaire al the beginning 
of the 1970-71 school year arid at the end of the 1971-72 school year. Generally, the attitudes of 
staff were stable over the 2 years of operation. A significant change in aLtlLudes (p. 05) occuiTed 
in only 11 items, as sliown in Table 13. 

TABLt: 15 
Valley View Scliool Histrict 
CHANCFS ]M OPIN'IONS OF Till' PlUIFDSSlONAh STAFF 
:''i^'''£^^P^.llLlAl"LLj^^^^^^ 



A = Horo stronj^ly c3^;ree than 2 years ago. 
D = More strongly disagree than 2 years ago. 

1. The track your own cliUdren are on is tlie best for your family. A 

2. Your own attitude toward the A 5-1 5 Plan i.s good. A 

3. Families have gotten used to several siiort vacations and most have i;iven 

mild or strong support after otie year. A 

A. The families in Track A (first to enter the program) are the most negative 

toward the A 5- 15 Plan liecause tiiey liad to start first. 13 

5. IL is mucli harder to teach under the 45-15 Plan. D 

6. Absenteeism has been much higher during the suiimier months, D 

7. Half or more of the children return to the schools during their vacations 

at least once a week (libraries, ox t r^i-cu r r i cu 1 a r activities, field trips). D 

8. Tile 45-15 Vlan will be in operation tiiree years from now. A 

9. There has been a greater variation in the sizes of classes under the 

45-15 Plan. . A 

1 0 . Ta xpa ye r s wij hmij: c h i Id ren feel ino re pos i t L ve t owa r d 0 i s t r i c t il< 9 6 . IJ 

11. All in all, the 45-15 Plan is tlie most exciting educational innovation 

I have ever participated in. * D 



Source: (12:7) 
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Recictioiis ol stiiJeiits, as mea.sure.cl by a 25- item checklist, were the most stable. There were no 
signit'ioant changes in op in i mi rei^ardinj; Llie throe main ai'eas inc3udod in the questionnaire: (1) 
teacher fatigue ami irritability, (2) work habits, and (3) the. 45-15 Plan itselC. "Overall tliey 
started wilii smnewiiat nei^ativL- !'..•»• I i ii^-s aboiii school and the 4 3-15 Plan, and tlie feelings remained 
so." (12:9) 

As tile community gained expt-rienee witli the 45-15 I'lan, attitudes became more favorabJe. CJear 
dist iui: t ions were not made, however, between different feature.s or aspects of tlie plan. A strong luilo 
el feet appeared to exii^t; po.sitive attitudes toward tlie scliool system in general carried over to otlier 
specific items and vice versa. Tiio characteristics of tlie 45-15 Plan most frequently approved by mem- 
bers of the c ommu n i t y w ere: 



(1) Avoiding over -crowded classrooms through the 45-15 Plan 

(2) Information about the 45-15 Plan 

(3) Worth of the 45-15 Plan 

(4) Efficient use of tax money 

(5) Better use of vacation time. 



riie study also identified n "floating hostility" (32:8) that affected attitudes toward the school sys- 
tem, tfie 45-15 Plan, team teaching, open classrooms, and other educational innovations being con- 
sidered by the district. 



Student samples stratified by grade, school, sex, attendance track, and academic quar tiles, were 
selected from each elementary sclioo3 in the Valley View School District. The samples were administered 
an unidentified form of achievement test in April /May of 1970 (prior to the initiation of the 45-15 Plan), 
1971, and 1972. While a3 1 three test results indicated significant differences between schools, no sam- 
ple scores changed significantly over the two-year period. Changes not reaching significance were more 
often gains than losses. Researchers reported, "Overall there v^^ere twice as many positive gains as 
losses and several increases approached the 5 percent level, of statistical significance." (12:9) 



Schools whose enrollment increased by one- third had higher total costs but lower per pupil 
costs. A comparative breakdown of costs before and after the implementation of the 45-15 Plan is 
presented in Table 16. 

In addition to lower per pupil costs, school . o f f icial s estimate a $7,5 million savings in build- 
ing construction costs for the Valley View District. (20:52) < 



School principals and other administrators were interviewed regarding the effects of the 45-15 
Plan on theif administrative duties. The general agreement was that the 45-15 PJan is functiona3, but 
that it requires much more administrative work. Increases in duties \>?ere Llio result of the following 
factors (12): 



S tudent Ach ieveinen t 



^ Q^t: Analysi s 



Administrative Duties 



(1) 



Students had to be divided into four geographic attendance areas with a 
balance of children at each grade level. 




(2) 



Teacher contracts had Lo be adjusted to the needs of tlie schoo3 and tlie 

desires of the staff. The greatest obstacle in this regard was teacher 

inflexibility or preference for working September to June. The many op- 
tions under the 45-15 Plan had to be emphas i'/sed . 



(J) Arrangemontri had to bt? made t'or tran.sfuring and storing materials 
during a Luacher's vacation period. The problem was alleviated by 
providini; tcailu-rs witli .storage cabinoLs for tlieir classroom materials. 

(4) l'\)ur separate transportation scliedules had to be developed — one for 
each attendance .uroup. 

(5) Tlie 45-15 Plan put unexpected pressure upon tlie district to develop 
individualized instruction, multi-graded team teaching, and open space 
o r L n r o r ma I ed uc a t Lo n . 

TABLE 16 
VaLLey View School District 
A COMPARISON OF PER PUPIL COSTS 



Valley View 1969-70 Valley View 45-15, 1970-1971 





(Enrollment 


5,580) 


(Enrollment 


7,440) 




Total 


Per Pupil 


Total 


Per Pupil 


Adminlstrat ion 


$ 208,000 


$ 37.27 


$ 238,000 


$ 31.98 


Ins tt'tir t ion 


2,859,300 


512.42 


3,800,000 


510.75 


Health 


34,200 


6.13 


45,600 


6.13 


Ope I' at ioti 


389,900 


69.87 


500,000 


67.20 


Maintenance 


34,100 


6.11 


40,000 


. 5.38 


Fixed Charges 


163,200 


29.25 


217,600 


29.25 


Other (except food) 


45,100 


8.08 


60,000 


8.06 


Net Current 


$3,733,800 


$ 669.13 


$4,90] ,200 


$ 658.75 


Transportation 


296,400 


53.12 


390,000 


52.42 


Debt Service 


488,400 


87.53 


488,400 


65.65 


Capital Outlay 


(766,000) 


(137.27) 


(766,000) 


(102.96) 




$ 734,800 


$ 140.65 


$ 878,400 


$ 118.07 


Total 


$4,518,600 


$ 809.78 


$5,779,600 


$ 776.82 



Source: (20:52) 
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l)Ai)K J^HUiNTY , n.ORlUA 



:)k- iXuif Cs>unly Wiblls Si!j.'.>j i>i.snj'i is .ni uiUni Ji.stru:l tMit'iJmn.iss i ni; Liu» city of Mi.imi, Florid;}, 
and opLMMt iiii:. ^l loL.il oi ll^J sthopls, K-lJ. BeLuvtMi I960 .iiid 1970, tlio disLru-t's onrollmeni (1-12) in- 
cro.isod by 37, S pL-rcoiit , 



means of (1) iiLiliziui; oxisting school facilities nioro efficiently, and (2) decreasing capital expendi- 
tures. As a side benefit, the plan was expected to result in educational improvements. 

In order Lo ai.Iiieve m*i:<imum plant uL i I i iia t ion , it would have been necessary for the quinmester 
St iu>.->ls to mandate equal aL tendance at eacli of tlie five sessions. Since it was decided that community 
morrs made this procedure unacceptable, the quinmester program was designed with an optional vacation 
sfiision, Pu}m1s could attend any four. or all five quinmcsters. 

Tlie qui molester calendar of live 9 -week sessions was implemented in the 1971 summer quinmester in 
i)ne hi>;h s. :u»'»l and four junior high schools. Two additional high schools began the quinmester program 
in September 1971. Aftor the pilot 1971-72 year, the program was expanded to total 19 schools starting 
with tlie 1 972 summer session. The program evaluations (2,6,33,35) reviewed here are based mainly upon 
the experiences of the seven pilot schools during tbe 1971-72 ([uinmestcr school year. 



During the 1971 summer quinmester, 3,384 students attended academic programs. Of these, 340 selected 
quinmcsters other than the summer quinmester as their vacation period during the 1971-72 school year. 

By the summer of 1972, the 9-wGek quinmester bad been implemented in a totcil of 19 secondary schools, 
thus replacing the 6-weck summer school schedule of previou.s years. The summer quinmester required, with 
a few exceptions, that students attend a full day session. Students were drawn from 143 Dade County Pub- 
lic .Schools and 13 local private schools. In all, 16,276 students (15,07 percent of the Dade County second- 
ary scfiool population at the end of the ninth month of the 1971-72 school year) attended the 1972 summer 
session, .Attendance at the end of the summer quinmester totaled 10,540, with an average dally membership 
of 11,179. 

According to figures provided by principals, students attended the 1972 summer quinme.ster for the 
following reasons: 



As a result of the 1972 summer quinmester, 593 students were graduated after completing the quinmester and 
698 students were advanced from junior to senior high school. 

Teacher utLli;;ation of quinmestors was limited by two conditions: (1) teachers did not have the op- 
tion of vacationing during quinmester s other tlian the summer quinmester, and (2) teach i.ng a.ssignments for 
the 1972 summer quinmester were limited in number and not availahJe to all teachers that recjucsted them. 

The data collected during the initial year of quinmester implementation sugge.sced that the voluntary 
utilizatrion of quinmesters for vacationing did not immediately appeal to a large number of students and 
was not available to teachers. Thus, one of the quinmester objectives of expanding tbe utiliJcation of 
facilities was not reali/ced. 



The Dade Ctnuity Quinmester Program was one of two plant utilization pl.'jns implemented in 1971 as a 



y.L'' t i on o f Qu inmes t e rs 



42 percent for remediation 

34 percent for acceleration 

14 percent for enrichment 

7 percent for vacation during another quinmester 
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KUoc-L upon LliL'_ U'.irn iiij^ j^J.'-i'iL^.hV' 



An Immoc! la effoi-t i>f Liu* qiiinino.mt'r program wiis tin? rt-or^an i zii l Ion of lIk' curricula intti 9-week 
units iiiri L rue L ion . Principals «m lik' si'ven plloL schools ri-porLt'tl thai exLcnsivu use was iiKkk? of 
the curricuhi devo lopcil lor tUv quinmustur prDgraiu, but lIkiL more courses were inclucletl In their programs 
than couUl be adequately supporteii by staff anil facilities tluriug the first year. Constraints on curric- 
ulum fiexibiiity included: (1) personnel certification, and (2) limitation in the number of possible new 
teaching nssignmcMUs. The prlncii)als suggested that the number of new course offerings in any subject 
area be limited, in the first year, to one and a half times the number of teachers in that department. 

Tli€» 9-week course lengtli was acceptable to a majority of thtj students jind teachers. The course con- 
tent was evaluated in terms of implementation and" ins t rue t iona I materials. Fifty percent of the teachers 
and 21 percent of all students surveyed suggested that modifications siiould be made in the implementation 
of course content. The quality of instructional materials and the adaptability of materials to a 9-week 
term were found acceptable by 65 percent and 80 percent of all teachers respectively. Yet, 46 percent 
of all teachers recommended some modifications. Problems relating to the adequacy or availability of 
Supplementary materials were cited by 44 percent of all teachers. 

A m^lJority of principals and teachers reported that the educational climate was positive. Teachers 
preferring the quinmester organization were a majority in 6 of the 7 pilot schools. A majority of the 
teachers regarded the opportunity for immediate repeat of a course to be an advantage of the quinmester 
program. A disadvantage cited by 5 1 percent oi^ the teachers was the increased difficulty experienced in 
establishing rapport with students. 

preference for the quinmester program was expressed by a majority of students. An advantage of the 
quinmester program noted by 78 percent of the students was the greater number of courses available. 

The quinmester *s effect upon student behavior was assessed by principals, teachers, and students. 
Six of the seven principals reported a decrease in discipline problems. Thirty-three percent of the 
teachers reported an increase in problems; 29 percent reported a decrease; and 31 percent reported no 
change in student discipline. Students responded in the following manner: 
16 percent reported an increase in behavior problems 

8 percent reported a decrease in behavior problems 
11 percent regarded the situation as unchanged 

35 percent saw discipline problems as being unrelated to the program 
30 percent had no opinion 

Student Achievement 



The quinmester 's effect upon student achievement was assessed by two means: a comparison of stand- 
ardized test results and a comparison of reported failure rates. Stanford Achievements Tests in reading 
and meithematics were administered on a county-wide ba«is in 1971 and 1972. Test results in the seven 
quinmester schools indicated that "approximately 50 percent" of tiie grade level scores in reading and mathe- 
matics were lower than the same grade level scores in 1971 (35:11). However, a preliminary analysis of the 
1972 county-wide scores revealed that an even greater number of grade levels (county-wide) had dropped be- 
low 1971 mean scores. No Indication was given, though, of the quantitative differences between 1971 and 
1972 grade level scores at the quinmester schools or at the county level. 

The 1972 test scores in the quinmester schools were compared grade by grade with scores attained in 
schools within their own geographic area and within the county as a whole. Uesults showed that quinmester 
srlinnls in three of four geographic areas scored higher than the area averages in mathematics and reading. . 
:.gJ^Jl^Veu quinmester schools achieved higher scores in reading and matliematics than the county-wide averaged 
HSPfflBaffifl, which; was not true of these schools In 1971. 
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The Invest igcic ion of 1970-71 Liiilure rates in five subject areas placed the seven pilot school 
rates bo low county rates prior to the implementation of the quinmester program. In general, these 
sciiooLs maintained their position below county failure rates during the 1971-72 quinmester sciiooL 
year, but tlie margin of difference was lessened in three of the five subject areas under consideration 
(language arts, science, social studies). Seni»7r high schools were credited with t)ie movement toward 
county rates. In one subject area (mathematics) the difference between county and quinmester rates 
was greater, since county failure rates increased wliile quinmester rates did not. 

It was concluded that the implementation of the quinmester program did not adversely affect stu- 
dent acliievement as measured by standardized test scores in reading and matliematics and by failure 
races in five subject areas. 



A majo'-?ty of priucipaJs, teachers, and students tliought tliat participation was unclianged under tlie 
quinmester program. One school, with a large number of early graduations, reported a decrease in partici 
pat ion. Although early graduation in this school could not be viewed as a principal result of the quin- 
mester program, it was suggested that the increased opportunity for early graduation under the quinmester 
plan could cause a decrease in extra-curricular participation. 



The long-term goal of the quinmester progr^im is to r esc lied ule completely each student's program in- 
to 9-week units. Tlie pilot experience indicated that this goal was impractical during the first year or 
two of implementation since the necessary support services and resources at the school nnd county levels 
wero not available. 

Pilot schools designed their own scheduling plans. These ranged from the complete rescheduling of 
students iuid staff each nine weeks, as was done in one senior Iiigli school and two junior high schools, 
to less complex plans where portions of the traditional, year-long master schedule were retained. Yet, 
all principals and 7 3 percent of the teachers reported more time spent on scheduling. The greater demand 
in regard to scheduling were interpreted as: (1) an expected product of the quinmester program, since 
greater scheduling time would be required to realize the flexibility potential; and (2) due to a lack of 
clerical personnel and data processing support services to facilitate the expanded scheduling task. 



(1) The direct costs per student were higher in the fifth quinmester than 
in any of the first f our qu inmesters . This was due to lower average 
daily attendance and higher average teacher salaries as a result of more 
•'preferential employment." 

(2) The direct costs per student in the fifth quinmester were lower than in 
a comparable projection of the 1971 regular summer school program. 

(3) To the extent that summer quinmester students attended for the purpose 
of acceleration, vacationing during one of the other four quinmesters, 
or remediation that prevented them from repeating a year, the sclie-^;»l 
benefitted from more efficient utilization. The educational cost.^ Cor 



Participation in Extracurricular Activities 



.•\dmin i strat ive Con cerns Related to Program Implementation 



Cost Analysi?^ 



A cost analysis of the quinmester program resulted in the following findings: 
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these students would have had to have heeii incurred anyway, except 
for the dlfterence in per student costs between the summer session 
and a regular quinmesLer. 

TABLE 17 
Dade County, Florida 
THE 1972 SUMMER QUINMESTER COSTS 



Average Daily Attendance 10,000 

Percent Opting for Fifth Quinmester 7% 

700 

Fifth Quinmester Cost Per Student $ 221 

Total Cost of Fifth Quinmester $154,700 

Total Cost of Regular Quinmester $140,000 

Total Difference in Costs $ 14,700 



Source: (6:11) 



An analysis of the actual attendance of the 1972 summer quinmester indicates that approximately 
7 percent of the students enrolled with the intention of vacationing during another quinmester. For 
these students, the cost of attending the summer quinmester was estimated to he $154,700, or $14,700 
higher than the approximate costs during a regular quinmester. The study suggests that the greater 
the daily attendance, and the greater the number of these students who opt for another vacation 
period or for early graduation, the less the differential in costs. 



ERiC 
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'X^'jii^i^jA J;'pji]d5i .^^ji'-^pj'.-^.?. £?pjyii.A 



Tlie ALl.uiLn l^iblic Si:liouI SysLi-m is an urb.iii sysLem serving Lfiu student population of metro- 
poll tan ALlantii, Ooorj-U^i- ft oporatus a total ot 2 5 hij?,h schools and 99 middle nnd elementary 
.schools . 

During September L968, an optional four-quarter plan was implemented in all. of Atlanta's pub- 
lic hiL;h sclu^ols o:<i'opt for one which was closed for repairs during; the summer fourth quarter. The 
quarter plan si-hedule divided the schooL year into three 12-week quarters and one .lO-week summer quar- 
ter with LengtheP.ed class periods. A new curriculum was introduced, consisting of quarter- length 
courses th.ic were intended to keep sequential dependency to a minimum. 

Tlie four-quarter plan and its special curricula were designed to improve educational quality in 
each of four areas: (I) regular core instruction, (2) enrichment opportunities, (3) remedial educa- 
tion, and C4) exploratory and vocational opportunities. The program also was intended to meet more 
adequately the uulividual needs of students by offering a greater number of course options. A total 
of 850 different high school courses were developed by the beginning of the 1973-74 school year, re- 
ports Curtis Henson, Assistant Superintendent of Schools (36:12). 

As of the I97i summer quairter, fourth quarter operation had been implemented in 63 elementary 
and middle schools. In these schools, the fourth quarter operated for only six weeks, three to four 
hourf. per day . 

The Atlanta Four-Quarter Plan was evaluated after the 1970-71 school year (14). Operation of the 
1973 summer fourth quarter was evaluated in a separate report (5). The findings of these two studies 
are reviewed here. 



A survey of elementary, middle, and high school principals was conducted after the close of the 
1973 fourth quarter. The survey gathered opinions or impressions regarding (1) courses that were out- 
stand liig in meeting the needs of pupils, (2) courses that should be discontinued, (3) major problems 
encountered, (4) major successes experienced, and (5) suggestions for improvement. 



In general, voca tional-technica I courses and enrichment or exploratory courses were viewed as most 
popular and successful. The specific courses cited by principals included: tailoring, food prepara- 
tion, metal technology, auto repair, poetry. Black studies, photography, advanced mathematics, advanced 
chemistry, and visual art. Courses in physical education and remedial education were also cited as 
beneficial for some students. 

On the negative side, seven courses were deemed unsuccessful and wore recommended for discontinua- 
tion; Jiowever, each course received a negative appraisal from only one high school principal- In other 
words, the success of these courses varied among schools and depended upon course preparation nnd presen- 
tation. 

The major problems identified hy principals wercj poor attendance and a high rate of withdrawal — over 
40 percent- of enrollment. Student vacationing and a lack of air conditioning in the schools were blamed 
for the poor at tendance and high withdrawal. Several suggestions for alleviating these problems were 
.Q^^-d: (T) provide air conditioning, (2) encourage student commitment by emphasizing the advantages 



A S\i rvey o f Principal Opinions 



High Schools 
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oi lUv tourLh vHhirU-r, ( M sliinion -itul iiiLtMiyily Llu' (juarLer, :uk1 (4) L'SiahLish -i t-ooporn L i v^' priij'.rnm w i L h 
1 1)0 No ii^hborhooJ Vv)ul1i Ciorjis, 

l*r iiu' i pa 1 s no LoJ Lh.it iho l ourLh cju.u'tor program \%'as imisL .suv c'ossfiil in providing st. iidonts wiili 
[)r.h- 1 i v-a I , Lan.i;ibLo ^'xpc r i oiu'c-r. .nul i i v i Jua 1 i ;;o«.l aLionnmi, llioy also ciLotl Lho hit;ii .sLiidoiu muLiva- 
LiiMi aiul iiUorosL LliaL ilcvo iopod in oiu" irlimuiu c'cnirsos. 

Hii;h si'iiooL print- ipals siii;^;osLod several means of improvlni; Iho ovor-all operaL ion ot" Liu* fniirtli 
quarter i.n«.- Liid ing : (L) consolidating fourth cpiarLor programs, llier(jl)y inrroaning enrol Irieiu and pro- 
gram effiuioncy, (1) installing air i:ond i t ion ing in si:hooi.s tfiat oporato consolidated (irograms, and 
(i) ail justing tho fourtli <ii:ari.i:fr srhodulo to a L h)\^/ for more vacation tim*?. 



Principals of elomontary and middle schools citied typing, visual art, sewing, and dancing as the 
most successful i:ourses. UemediaL residing and mathematics \vere mentioned as valuable in meeting the in- 
uiviilunl lU-fils of students. Princijials observed tiiat the more successful, courses were generally more 
i nd i V idua I i 7.ed . 

Very few courses were recommended lor discontinuation. Principals were most critical of "poorly pre- 
pared and e>:ecuted** reading i-ourses (5:4). Conrsn.s In vocational skiLls were generally unpopular among 
students mvil had low enrollments. 

As in the higli schools, poor attendance and high \^;ithdrawal were major problems. Once again, the 
lack of air conditioning was deemed most responsible. 

According to principals, the most succes.sful aspects of the fourth quart program were the innova- 
tions In courses and the greater ind i v idua J i xa t ion of instruction; many educational ojjpor tun i ties were 
offered that are not normally available during the regular school year. 

Principals made the following suggestions for the improvement of the fourth quarter elementary and 
middle school programs: (I) lowering of the pupils enrol led / teacher ratio to between i and 14/1 to al- 
low for greater ind ivi dual i/cat ion of instruction, (2) availability of special funds for enrichment activ- 
ities sucii as field trips, and (T) minor rescheduling of the fourth quarter to provide a longer vacation 
period oefore or after the summer session. 



Of the 102,208 pupils enrolled in Atlanta's public .schools during the 1972-73 school year, 29,643 
(29 percent) enrolled in the 1973 fourth quarter. The high school fourth quarter enrollment represented 
36 percent of the last active roll for the regular 1972-73 school year, l^nrollment at individual high 
schools ranged from 263 to 1,287. 

Since full-day attendance was not mandatory, students could enroll in 1 to 5 courses. (Six periods 
were scheduled per day.) In order to .standardise attendance data across schools, the average daily attend- 
ance (ADA) was based upon a full-time, 5-hour attendance efpiivalent. Students v^/ere given one-fifth of an 
attendance credit for each hour they were in attendance each day. I'or example, a student \^ho attended 
(rather than enrolled) four hours in a day accumulated ff.ajr-f if tlis of an ADA. On the basi.s of ADA, the 
number of students in attendance during any period of the day averaged at 281. The mean ADA/teacher ratio 
was 15/1. A summary of the high schools' fourth quarter enrollment, ADA, and other data is presented in 
Table 18. . 



\L I erne n t a r y a n d M i d d I e Sc boo I s 



[ J til i/.aj- i on th e rourth ^iijjliJjL^ 
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TABLfc: 18 
Aclanta Public Schools, Cieori^ia 
iJAlA Sl'JIMAKV FOR HIGH SCHODI. nJl'IVi-U OrARTtK PUOGK^VMS 



.No. of 



Hours In 
Session 



\)L CfcrenL Ful l-Timo 
Courses Teacher 



Other Toacher/l^upi 1 Load 



School Fur oiled 


Each Day 


Taught 


ADA 


Taught 


Hquivalonts 


Admin « 


Libr. 


Profs. 


Enrol Injenr. 




Ar cho r 


650 


6 


51 


A12 


47 


25.0 


3 


1 


0 


26 


16 


Bass 


336 


6 


51 


14<^ 


50 


12.6 


3 


1 


I 


27 


12 


Brown 


823 


6 


51 


30 7 


73 


33.0 


3 


1 


0 


25 


12 


Carver 


506 




51 


185 


35 


1] .0 


2 


1 


1 


46 


17 


Douglass 1 


,287 


6 


51 


79 7 


61 


41.5 


3 


1 


1 


31 


19 


Fast A 1 1 au I a 


4 78 


6 


51 


247 


51 


12 .0 


2 


I 


1 


40 


21 


Ful ton 


3<SJ 


6 


51 


195 


63 


16.5 


3 


1 


1 


23 


j2 


George: 




6 


51 


221 


49 


19.0 


3 


.1 


1 

L 


22 


12 


Grady 




6 


51 


199 


70 


19.0 


1 


1 


2 


19 


10 


Harper 


818 


6 


• 51 


431 


56 


25.0 


3 


1 


0 


33 


17 


MI it»' n y r] 


387 


6 


51 


198 


39 


14.0 


I 


1 


2 


28 


14 


Murphy 


563 


5 


51 


229 


41 


.14.0 


3 


I 


1^ 


40 


16 


North Ful tun 


■263 


5 


51 


151 


37 


18.0 


1 


1 


2 


15 


8 


Norths ide 


395 


6 


51 


229 


42 


16.0 


1 


1 


3 


25 


14 


Price 


382 


5 


51 


157 


51 


14.0 


3 


1 


1 


27 


11 


Rooseve It 


A9 3 


6 


51 


191 


67 


14.0 


2 


1 


3 


21 


8 


Smith 


409 


J 


51 


.L J .) 


44 


10 .0 


2 


] 


5 


41 


20 


Southiv-est 


607 


6 


51 


282 


61 


16.6 


2 


i 


I 


37 


17 


Hie r re li 


640 


6 


51 


284 


71 


19.0 


3 


1 


1 


34 


15 


Turho r 


485 


5 


51 


268 


40 


15.2 


1 


1 


1 


32 


ir. 


Wash Lngton 


809 


6 


51 


401 


72 


26.0 


3 


2 


5 


22 




West F*u.i toil 


650 


6 


51 


365 


35 


17.0 


2 


^1 


1 


38 


21 


TOTAL 12, 


,650 


12 7 


a. , -L 


6.183 


J ,157 


426.0 


50 


23 


34 






MEAiN' 


552 


6 


51 


2 81 


53 


19.0 . 


2 


1 


2 


30 


L5 



Source: (5:6) 



The average enrollment in high school classes reached a peak during mid-morning hours and declined as 
the school day progressed. The mean number of students enrolled per period in the 23 high schools was as 
follows : 



ERJC 



First period 
Second period 
Tliird period 
Fourth period 
Fifth period 
Sixth period 



373 
430 
441 
355 
252 
189 
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The mi'tiii lourth ijii.irtiT fii 1 1 -t lme-t*qu I va lency attiMiiliiiu'O rati* in all hi^U schools was 51 percent of 
enrollment. Attendance duri^ tlie six daily periods followed the same general pattern as did enrollment: 
attendance rates were best for mid-morn I n« classes and worst for late afternoon classes. The high scliool 
programs experiem-ed an avera^>e withdrawal rate of "about 42 percent" (5:5), with little variance among 
high schools. 

At the elementary and middle school levels, a total of 17,490 pupils enrolled in the summer 1973 
fourth quarter. This number is 28 percent of the elementary and middle school enrollment during the last 
month of tlie regular 1972-73 school year. Enrollment in the 99 schools ranged from 86 to 691, with an 
average of 2?vS pupils. Grade levels 2, 3, and 4 had the highest ciuollments. Since the elementary and 
middle school programs operated mainly in the morning, the afternoon attendance problems experienced by 
the high schools were avoided. 

Table 19 summarizes by geographic area the elementary and middle school data, including adjusted ADA. 
Tlie ADA/teaclier ratio averaged 14/1. 



TOTAL 
MEAN 

TOTAL 
MEAN 

TOTAL 

TOT/\L 

TOT AX. 
MEAN' 



TABLE 19 
Atlanta Public Schools, Georgia 
ELEMENTARY AND MIDDLE SCHOOL FOURTH QUARTER PROGRAMS 
Data Summary by Geographic Area of Atlanta 



No. of Hours in ^ Different Full-Time 

Pupils Session Days Adjusted Courses Teacher Other Teacher/Pupil Load 

Enrolled Each Day Taught ADA Taught Equivalents Admin . Libr . Prof . Enrollment ADA 



AREA I 

3»572 57.0 422 1,956 97 169.0 



238 3.8 



263 3.3 

2,799 39 .0 

254 3.5 

3.806 37.0 

381 3.7 



28 



130 



1J.3 



AREA II 

2,631 32.5 282 1,153 76 106.0 



28 

300 
27 

280 
28 



115 8 



10.6 



AREA III 
1,535 52 108.0 
140 5 9.8 

AREA IV 
2,262 84 144.5 
226 8 14.5 



AREA V 

4,682 62.5 478 2,784 J08 160.8 



16 16.0 



1.1 0 



11 10.0 
1 1.0 



275 3,7 



28 



164 



9.5 



11 11.0 11 

1 1.0 1 

11 10.0 2 

1 1.0 0 

19 12.6 33 

1 0.7 2 



21 



26 



26 



27- 



30 



11 



11 



14 



16 



18 



GR/\ND TOTAL 17,490 228.0 1,762 9,690 408 684.3 68 59,6 59 

GR/VND MEAN 278 3.6 28 J 54 6 10.9 1 Q.y 1 

Source: (5; 11-14) 
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An osLiisMte ol \97 \ l\»ui Lh i|U:irLci' cost wa.s b.isoJ upon measurable expL'n.se,s above aiul boyoml thorte in- 
curred JuriiiL', ihe re>;iilar selmtU year. Thus, only the addiLional cost ol' operating the .summer r«>urth qunr- 
icT I ons i Jerc-J . I Ik- w>urilt tpiaricr v.. is nol (•t)ns i derctl on an eipia I bavSis with the other three quarters 

in sluirinj; tlie I'ost ol" ailni i ui si r.i L i ve salaries (adin iu ist ra tors were all on 12-month contracts), buiUliii}* 
insuraui e, bt'uks and educ .1 L i ona 1 hardware, and building repair. 

riie aver.ii'.c, additii)nal daily I'osts for the fourth quarter were? an estimated CO.AA per ADA at the ele- 
meiiLary .uid middle school levels and an estimated $-4. 01 per. .•\J)A cit the high school level. These figures in- 
clude the cost ol tcMchei' salaries, utilities beyond those normally consumed during the summer months, and 
the lew iriTiterials specially purch.ised for use in the fourth quarter. Act'ording to the report, "...many 
sciu)oL>; used only materials on hand and ordered no extra materials." (5:15). Materials utilized during 
tijf ti>urtli quarter but purchased under the reguUir school budget were not credited to the fourth quarter 
costs. 

There were large programmatic differences in costs, with ranges bctv;een $3.00 and $6.00 at the high 
school level and between $1.00 and $8.00 at the elementary and middle school levels. Schools with larger 
.ADA'S had relatively smaller daily costs per ADA and vice versa. The relationship was reported to be sig- 
nificant (p- .01) at all school levels. 

Fourth quarter costs were financed by use of both general and I'ompeusa tory fuiuls. General funds were 
prov idetl by the Atlanta Board of I^ducation. Coinpeusa tory fumls were largely federal funds provitled mider 
Title I, rSliA. A breakdown of costs into general and compensatory fund categories resulted in the following 
High School level: 

(J oner a I Funds — $3.85 per ADA per day 
Compensatory Finuls — $0.16 per ADA per tlay 
F.lementary ami Middle School level: 

General Fu n tl s — $ 2 . J 6 per ADA p e r d a y 
Compensatory Fimds — $1.08 per ADA per day. 

During the regular sciiool year, the Atlanta Public School District is reimbursed by the state for 
a proportion of the general fiuuling. Tiie summer fourth quarter program received state reimbursement 
only for special categories of instruction, such as education of the handicapped and trade and indus- 
trial education. There also were 2*5 eases in which trade or industrial education teachers, who were 
hired on a 12-month basis, had either no summer duties or classes too small to meet state minimum re- 
quirements for reimbursement. 

Compensatory funds accounted for an average ^♦.2 percent of the total fourth quarter costs at high, 
schools and an average 41.5 percent of the total at elementary and middle schools. The high propordion 
of compensatory funding at the elementary and -midilLe school levels was a result of the remedial emphasis 
of these programs. 
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CONCLUinNG R l- M/M^S 

Evaluations of year-round programs are botli lirited In number and gei^crally inconclusive in nature. 
In mosL cases the oval ua Lions id^'ntify prograi'i outcomes chat werc» dependent upon a particular interaction 
of educational variables. Researchers havf had difficulty in isolating a year-round design (and i ts 
effects) from other variables (and their effects) swh as curr.i.cula desi^Mi, classroom structure, and expe- 
rience or expertise of teaching. Consequently, tho mensurable differences that have been recorded be- 
tween year-round and traditional scliools cannot be viewed conclusively as the result of year-round oper- 
ation. 

The effects of year-round operation also have been confounded by the disruptive effects of change. 
Studies that have been conducted after or during tlie first year of program operation have caught the staff 
ami students in a period of transition or adjustment. Tliis transition has been more disruntive for some 
programs than others, depending upon the adequacy of staff preparation, the receptiveness of the students 
and community, and the mechanics by which the program was imrleraented. In some cases, year-round schools 
have overburdened their systems by attempting to implement too many cnanges at once. General ligations 
regarding the actual value or potential of the program design would be premature and misleading if based 
only upon Initial program results. Further rese.*3rch is needed after year-round schools have had an oppor- 
tunity to develop stable programs, thus giving a more accurate picture of the effects. 

In view of these precautions, six observations can be offered at this time: 

1. School districts have avoided or postponed large capital outlay for additional facilities 
and have reduced per pupil expenditure by some types of year-round operation. 

2. Year-round operation has been accepted by an increasing percentage of staff, students, and 
parents as they have gained familiarity and experience with the new type of operation. 

3. According to most measurements of performance, student achievement has not been signi- 
ficantly affected by. the change to year-round operation. 

4. Year-round operation has tended to result in greater administrative responsibility. 

5. Some family conflicts have developed when schools in a community have operated under 
different school year schedules. 

6. Year-round operation seems to have facilitated or stimulated the development of individu- 
alized instruction in some cases. 
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